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WATER PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Editor’s Note 


A recent article in Focus, monthly publication of the American Geographical Society of New York, has 
come to our attention. It points up in a dramatic way some of the problems facing the United States in fur- 
nishing a nation of 150 million persons with water in adequate quantity and of proper quality to meet its ex- 
panding needs. Because of the profound effect which the presence, or absence, of water has and will con- 
tinue to have on the development and expansion of our urban areas, URBAN LAND is reproducing portions of 
this article on the following pages. Every developer of land—for industry, business or residence—should be 
vitally concerned with its implications. Permission to use this material is gratefully acknowledged. 

Technical Bulletin No. 17, which deals in detail with industrial water problems will be published by U.L.I. 
in the near future. (Article on Page 3) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LANpD. 
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The Economic Base in Urban Planning 


Perhaps the most significant development of recent years in the field of urban 
planning has been the increasing awareness on the part of planning commissions 
and city officials generally of the importance the community’s economic base 
plays in making sound planning decisions. Not too long ago there was a tendency 
on the part of many planners to go overboard on social aspects without realizing 
what it was that made the city possible in the first place—and what kept it a 
going concern. 


The case of the planner who was faced with a zoning problem involving the 
necessary expansion of industry may not be typical, but it does illustrate a com- 
plete lack of understanding of elementary economics. The alternatives were the 
expansion of an existing industrial plant on contiguous vacant land well suited 
for the purpose but currently zoned residential, or building a new plant else- 
where. This planner said, in effect, that he was not interested in industry’s 
problems, that zoning was to protect the residential areas and that was his job. 
To his mind, apparently, the questions of jobs for city workers and the tax reve- 
nue derived from the industry, which helped pay his salary, were of no conse- 
quence. Had he realized that industry, along with commercial property, is pay- 
ing in taxes about twice as much as is required by the city to service it and that 
this means the difference between municipal solvency and bankruptcy, he might 
have revised his statement. 


It is true that both industry and business have in many instances been the 
“bad boys” of the community and have often incurred the displeasure of the 
public because of their “nuisance” value and failure to observe some of the 
amenities. Progressive business men and industrialists are correcting this situa- 
tion, however, through use of new techniques of noise and smoke abatement, 
good design and similar factors; and also because they are realizing more fully 
the impact of their own activity on the city and the importance of good com- 
munity relations. 


The recent trend toward business and industrial decentralization is bringing 
home to municipalities the fact that their very existence in the present era is 
dependent not so much on their citizens as on the citizens’ ability to make a 
living. In today’s industrial city there are between 6 and 8 persons who depend, 
directly or indirectly, on each employee working in primary industry; that is, 
industry with markets outside of the community itself. 


What does the greater recognition of the municipal economic base mean to 
planning? Simply that this recognition must be carried over into the physical 
plans of the community. A new technique is developing which makes this possi- 
ble on a sound and realistic basis. Population forecasting has been a planning 
tool for many years. To this can now be added the estimated income of the 
population, which can, in turn, be translated into buying power, the volume of 
sales by type of commodity and the physical area requirements for this volume 
of business. By taking account of buyer habits and preferences, the zoning of 
commercial districts can thus be determined on a much more realistic basis than 
heretofore. The same general approach can be used to analyze industrial possi- 
bilities and the relative merits of more apartment zoning. 

Having laid a sound economic foundation for determining basic land use re- 
auirements, other elements of the comprehensive plan will fall into place. 

This process applies to the community at large many of the techniques of 
market analysis which have been used by individual business and industrial firms 
for many years. A word of warning is necessary, however. Determination of 
the economic base is not an undertaking for the amateur. It requires a thor- 
oughly competent and informed market analyst and urban land economist. 


M.S.W. 
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PARKING LOT RAISES LAND 
VALUES 


Off-street parking is a municipal as- 
set. A lot in downtown Wayne, 
Michigan, is paying off for the mer- 
chants while benefitting the city treas- 
ury. According to the International 
City Managers’ Association, assessed 
values on land abutting the city-owned 
parking lot in the business district of 
Wayne have more than tripled during 
the two years since the lot was opened. 
The lot provides space for 342 cars and 
extends for nearly two blocks immedi- 
ately back of business places fronting 
on the main commercial street. Ini- 
tially, use of the lot was free, but park- 
ing meters have been installed in order 
to help amortize the revenue bonds 
that were issued to finance construc- 


tion of the lot. 


TV AND THE MOVIES 


The head of the Theater Owners of 
America in an AP news dispatch (of 
Sept. 11) was quoted as saying that 
every movie house that remains in busi- 
ness eventually will have television as 
a supplement to its film programs. Re- 
ported orders for theater television 
equipment are in excess of the ability 
of manufacturers to produce it. 

URBAN LAND raised protests from the 
theater people in April, 1950, when it 
auestioned the future of movie theaters 
in new shopping centers. While this 
may be an academic question during a 
period of controlled materials, shopping 
center developers will be wise to follow 
the movie-TV battle closely. 
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WATER PROBLEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Though the average man drinks less 
than half a gallon of liquid in the 
course of a day, the daily per capita 
use of water for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes in the United States is 
over a thousand gallons. Most urban 
dwellers are so accustomed to turning 
on the tap when they need water, that 
they are inclined to take the supply 
for granted, and only start worrying 
when asked to save water because res- 
ervoirs are low, or when flooded out of 
their homes. 

When the city dweller stops to think 
of it he acknowledges with pride that 
man’s engineering skill has performed 
miracles in making water available in 
abundance to him. But though he is 
well aware that the farmer needs water 
to grow the nation’s food, he is inclined 
to ignore the fact that without water 
he would be denied his automobile and 
television set. It takes, for instance, 
65,000 gallons of water or 270 tons to 
process one ton of steel, a fact of the 
utmost significance in these precarious 
times. 

The rural dweller, on the other hand 
—the forester, the rancher, and the 
farmer—is generally aware of his local 
situation. Wells dry up, fire hazards 
are increased, and vegetation growth is 
retarded or prevented in periods of 
drought; floods destroy crops, and cover 
the good topsoil with sterile sediment. 
When these inconveniences and trou- 
bles occur, both city dweller and farmer 
are inclined irritably to blame the gov- 
ernment or the weather, and leave it 
at that. 

Nevertheless, though floods and 
droughts can never be entirely pre- 
vented, people can learn how best to 
distribute themselves, their agriculture, 
and their industry to take full advan- 
tage of available water supplies. The 
fundamental question is: how much 
water is there, and where? 


Climatic Belts 


The United States is divided into cli- 
matic belts based on average rainfall 
and evaporation statistics. These range 
from the humid areas of the east and 
northwest, formerly the lands of the 
great forests, to the desert or near- 
desert regions of the southwest. The 
sub-humid regions are the grass-cov- 
ered prairies and parts of the Far West. 
Most of the country west of the prairies 
is arid or semi-arid. It is in the semi- 
arid areas that farming is precarious, 
because here the rainfall is not only 
small but unpredictable. In arid re- 
gions, on the other hand, there can be 


no delusions about farming possibili- 
ties. Land must either be artificially 
irrigated or left alone. 

Rainfall statistics do not, however, 
give the whole picture, because water 
circulates between the sea, the atmos- 
phere, and the land in an extremely 
complicated manner. Rain water that 
is not evaporated, or that does not run 
off immediately into streams, sinks into 
the ground. Vegetation through its 
roots absorbs some of this ground 
water, and transpires most of it back 
into the atmosphere. Some of the 
ground water reaches the sub-soil and 
permeable rocks beyond the reach of 
vegetation, and may travel long dis- 
tances before emerging again at lower 
levels in springs or through the top- 
soil. Here it again runs off, or is evap- 
orated, or is transpired. 

Thus, there exists a vast underground 
reservoir of water, and this accounts 
for the fact that streams continue to 
flow and vegetation continues to sur- 
vive rainless periods. By far the great- 
est proportion of water leaving the 
ground is evaporated or transpired. 
The remainder runs off into streams, 
and it is this which, in the absence of 
wells, supplies the whole of the water 
for man’s industrial and domestic uses. 
In Figure 1 is shown the distribution 
of major ground water and water- 
logged areas, together with run-off sta- 
tistics. It is easy to realize from this 
that destructive floods will occur most 
frequently where there is an abundance 
of run-off (‘“plus’” areas), and _ that 
droughts, though they can also be seri- 
ous in humid areas, are, for the most 
part, characteristic of areas of low run- 
off (“minus” areas). 


Water and People 


If we compare these indications of 
where water is available with the dis- 
tribution of population, as shown in 
Figure 2, it is apparent that man has 
adapted himself in large measure to 
the pattern set by nature; but not 
everywhere. In California, for instance, 
two-thirds of the available water is in 
the northern half of the state, two 
thirds of the population in the southern 
half. But man’s ingenuity has im- 
pounded surface waters and tapped 
ground water supplies; and he is even 
going so far as to attempt to make his 
own rain by cloud seeding. 

Though less than 1 per cent of the 
land area of the United States has been 
or should be irrigated, without irriga- 
tion the state of Utah could only have 
been settled sparsely, and the luxuriant 
fruits of Southern California could not 
have been grown. Where water is in 
excess, land has been drained to permit 
extensive cultivation, as in Michigan. 


Dams, huge reservoirs and long aque- 
ducts, the Hoover Dam and Lake Mead 
among others, and the pipe lines to 
Los Angeles, have brought water to 
arid regions and to our cities, have pro- 
vided power for electricity, and have 
helped in flood control. Extensive use 
of ground water has been made possi- 
ble by improvements in well drilling 
and pumping techniques. Many of our 
large cities, Houston, for instance, de- 
pend entirely on ground water. 


Thoughtléss Waste 


Yet man has been in the past thought- 
less and wasteful of water and because 
he has diverted so much of it to fill the 
needs of an unevenly distributed and 
ever expanding population it is over- 
used in many places and dangerously 
polluted. Conditions have in fact be- 
come sufficiently serious to warrant na- 
tional concern. 

Indiscriminate deforestation, over- 
grazing, and growing the wrong crop 
in the wrong soil and in the wrong way 
are major causes of our worries. Water 
that should be slowly sinking into for- 
ested and grass-covered ground is run- 
ning off and washing away with it mil- 
lions of tons of precious top-soil. No- 
torious in this respect are the condi- 
tions brought about by poor farming 
practice in the dry sub-humid areas of 
the Middle West. Accelerated erosion 
on denuded slopes has caused abnormal 
silting in valleys and reservoirs. In 
North Carolina, for instance, where soil 
erosion is far advanced, some reservoirs 
have already filled up. 

Increased use of water and poor plan- 
ning have created serious deficiencies in 
many places. The exceptional drought 
of last winter made New Yorkers un- 
comfortably aware of this. The plight of 
the coastal cities of southern California 
is well known. The Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Water District seeks its water 
from as far away as the Colorado River; 
but even with the additional full use 
of local ground sources the amount now 
appears insufficient for future develop- 
ment and there has been serious talk 
of distilling sea water and of building 
an 1100-mile aqueduct to tap the Co- 
lumbia River. The draft on ground 
water storage has been so great that 
wells in the Long Beach area now are 
as much as 75 feet below sea level and 
salt water is intruding. In the Estancia 
Valley, N.M., where, against warning 
by competent authority, irrigation is 
still on the increase, water levels are 
sinking. So, too, in Tucson, Arizona, 
where the population has trebled in the 
last ten years. 


Salt Water 


In the Lake Charles area of Louisi- 
ana declining water levels and increas- 
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ing salt content have followed heavy 
use of ground water for irrigating the 
rice fields. On the New England sea- 
board excessive pumpage for industrial 
purposes also has led to salt encroach- 
ment. In the Middle West, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
Louisville are among cities that show 
a declining water table. In the last 
named a particularly critical situation 
arose during the war from over-use of 
water for hastily established industries. 
The southern High Plains of Texas, 
where large areas are irrigated from 
wells, is becoming one of the most crit- 
ical areas. 

Figure 4 shows some of the trouble 
spots, and indicates that water pollu- 
tion is a major problem in 
dense population and industry. The 
re-use of water without purification 
may constitute a menace to public 
health, recreation, crop cultivation, the 
fishing industry, and even river navi- 
gation. The Mahoning River flowing 
through Youngstown, Ohio, is an ex- 
treme instance. Water used by the 
steel industry for cooling is used some- 
limes as many as ten and on 
occasion this has raised the tempera- 
ture of the river to 140° F. 

Jurisdictional Problems 


areas of 


times 


To all these problems must be added 
the strife growing out of conflicting de- 
mands—intra-state, interstate, and in- 
ternational. Delicate negotiations, for 
instance, were required to settle the 
allocation of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River flowing from the United 
States into Mexico and agreement has 
not yet been reached among all of the 
seven states sharing in these waters. 
Figure 3 superimposes the major drain- 
age basins on a map of the states. Big 
cities such as New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, have their legal troubles with 
adjacent states in connection with their 
municipal water supplies. New York 
and competing for 
water from the Delaware. Chicago has 
been enjoined from diverting more 
than a specified amount of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Mississippi 
drainage. 

Many of these problems can be solved 
by local remedies, but more-often they 
can be alleviated and available water 
supplies be conserved and augmented 
by considering them as part of a broad 
regional plan, multiple and cooperative. 
For in this way, as both private indus- 
try and government now realize, all 
manner of requirements can be satis- 
fied equitably—urban and _ industrial 
use, irrigation, flood-control, power, de- 
velopment, navigation, conservation of 
wild life, and recreation. In the com- 
prehensiveness of its program of land 
and water use and the development of 
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power, the TVA has set up a model in 
many respects, not for the United States 
alone but for the world. 


Full Inventory Needed 


To return to the fundamental ques- 
tion: it is clear that a full accounting 
of the debits and credits of our natural 
water supply has not yet been made. 
With a few exceptions, statistics on 
run-off, ground water, and particularly 
on transpiration are inadequate. It 
may come as a surprise to many to 
learn than only a small portion of the 
United States is mapped in sufficient 
detail for the needs of water research 
and development. 

As population and national defense 
needs increase, the strain on the coun- 
try’s resources will increase, and steps 
must be taken to conserve water, our 
most fundamental resource, aud to use 
it more wisely; in short we need a 
water policy for the American people. 


In Print 

The New England Economy. Commit- 
tee on the New England Economy. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., July, 1951, 242 pp. 55c. 


This is a report about New England 
by New Englanders. Accordingly, it is 
a critical self-analysis. The study is 
addressed to the President by his 
Council of Economic Advisers and was 
prepared by the Committee on the New 
England Economy. The report comes 
by reason of the need to answer ques- 
tions about the region’s economic pros- 
perity and follows a similar study on 
the economy of the South. The find- 
ings and recommendations of the study 
should be considered seriously by every 
developer, business man, industrialist, 
municipal official and legislator in New 
England. The hook deals with the re- 
gion’s economy, its development in re- 
lation to present and future prospects 
and its competitive position with re- 
spect to industrial advantages and dis- 
advantages. The recommendations are 
points on which New England’s indus- 
trial base can be strengthened. 


Why Staggered Hours? Downtown As- 
sociation of San Francisco, 57 Post 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif., 1951, 
10 pp. 


This brochure explains the San Fran- 


cisco Downtown Association’s campaign 
to re-establish staggered working hours 


as a means for relieving peak-hour 
loads on the public transit system and 
on the private motorist. The leaflet 


makes a strong case for this practice. 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER S. SCHMIDT 


For a man who happens to be a Real- 

tor in the city of Cincinnati to be ac- 

corded recogni- 

tion for his civic 

interest as well 

as for his broad 

range of avoca- 

tions in a city 

where citizenship 

is taken as a 

matter of course, 

is worth noting 

in these columns. 

Such recognition 

was recently ac- 

corded Walter S. 

Schmidt, Chair- 

man of the In- 

dustrial Council of the Urban Land In- 
stitute, in the Cincinnati Post. 

The Post notes that aithough Walie: 
Schmidt eventually answered the call 
to the real estate field, in which he was 
to play a prominent role nationally as 
well as within his own city; he might 
have achieved the same status either 
as a musician or as a lawyer, since he 
entered both fields before being called 
into his father’s business. 

His present proclivities for hunting, 
fishing, chess and bridge are only less 
strenuous variations of his earlier range 
of activity that included captaincy of 
his college baseball and track teams. 

His presidency of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music and his earlier presidency 
of the Cincinnati Recreation Commis- 
sion are local counterparts of his 
broader national efforts as a founder 
of both the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors and of the Urban Land Institute. 

As President of Frederick A. Schmidt, 
Inc., Walter Schmidt heads the largest 
real estate firm in Cincinnati, with 
about 100 employees, managing some 
$25,000,000 worth of property and sell- 
ing some $6,000,000 worth of residences 

The Post found in Mr. Schmidt’s 
range of interests enough evidence to 
bear out the conclusion that for him 
real estate offered the outlets for cre- 
ative imagination in developing the 
relation between his work and his 
philosophy that his earlier callings 
might have provided. 

A statement from his writings shows 
how his philosophy is linked with the 
field of business: 

“This great experiment—America— 
is founded on the ideal of free exercise 
of natural rights, within all reasonable 
limits. Widespread ownership of land 
is the bulwark of democracy.” 

The Institute is indeed fortunate to 
have such a man for Chairman of its 
Industrial Council. 
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